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SOCIAL ORGAN-GRINDERS. 

Ir is not necessary that every organ-grinder 
should possess a wooden box, with a bellows and 
other apparatus inside. Once set our friend Tom 
Brown, for instance, off on the subject of Modern 
Degeneracy, and he will grind away at his favourite 
tune till you are willing to give him anything 
{hints are powerless) to ‘move on.’ There is one 
thing to be said for the organ-grinder proper—he 
does sometimes change the tune, whereas his brother, 
of the tongue never does. No mysterious process, 
and a ‘click’ effects a variation; but on, on, on, 
in the same old key, and the same old tune. 

The members of the tongue organ-grinding fra- 
ternity are of two classes—the social grinder and 
the public grinder. The social grinders confine 
themselves to the circle which is blessed with them 
for its members, and they are, of course, of various 
kinds, Some are politicians, some philanthropists, 
some laughing philosophers, and some weeping 
philosophers. Brown is a social grinder of the 
weeping-philosopher species. ‘I tell you, sir’— 
the handle begins to turn—‘England is going 
down-hill ; her commerce is deteriorating ; her 
army and navy are in a state of inefficiency ; and 
church and state are going to the dogs together.’ 
That is the tune, and the variations come in here 
and there. This is about the least endurable 
species of grinder; he is perfectly contented to 
point out everything that is wrong, without at- 
tempting to find a remedy for it. We are most of 
us acquainted with one or two political grinders, 
and we also know some of the tunes played by 
them—such as ‘ Vote by Ballot’ and ‘Compulsory 
Education.’ Alas! we pity him who knows the 
tune of ‘Woman’s Rights,’ played by a female per- 
former, 

The philanthropic organ-grinder is perhaps as 
easy to deal with as any; he always has some 
case in hand requiring charitable aid, and we can, 
if we are so disposed, give him something to move 
on to next door. But, if we are not willing to 
purchase peace in this way, we have to endure his 


music. It is very seldom that it will answer to 


metaphorically slam the door in his face—he is not 
to be daunted. 

The scientific grinder is much dreaded ; he plays 
away for the hour together, and his friends look at 
one another in hopeless silence, but as silence is all 
he wants he is perfectly satisfied. If you should 
give him a copper, in the shape of an approving 
‘Oh!’ or ‘Ah!’ the only change he makes is to 
direct his melody to you in particular for the next 
few minutes, during which time you have to look 
as if you perfectly understood the theory of atoms, 
and had formed some definite idea with regard to 
the probable inhabitants of the moon, feeling your- 
self all the time to be a despicable hypocrite, and 
knowing that your friends see through you. From 
some scientific grinders it is impossible to obtain 
the shortest respite ; even at meals they will insist 
upon reducing the various articles of food to their 
lowest denomination, by telling us what proportion 

of, this is starch, or how much of that is gluten, 
tiff we almost begin to doubt whether solid bread 
and butter are not mere optical delusions after all. 

Then there is the anecdotal grinder ; something 
is always occurring to remind him of one of his 
anecdotes, and once let him obtain the cue from 
some unlucky remark, and he grinds forth his anec- 
dotes by the dozen. In the course of conversation, 
a gentleman happens to mention that he was 
salmon-fishing in the Highlands last month ; this 
is enough; and before the first speaker has had 
time to give an account of his tour, there is a pre- 
paratory cough from our friend of the anecdotes, 
and he proceeds: ‘Ah, that reminds me of the 
time when I and two or three friends went down 
to Greenwich to taste the whitebait’ He then 
goes on to enlarge on his personal experience of the 
prime-minister ; in the midst of which history he is 
perhaps reminded of some other anecdote, equally 
interesting, which he faithfully recounts, after 
which he proceeds with the original story. It is 
amusing to observe those who are acquainted with 
the propensity of this gentleman, when they have 
unfortunately let slip a leading remark, and they 
hear the preparatory cough—that is the knell of 
doom—a look of silent anguish passes across their 
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face, which is gradually replaced by an expression 
of calm resignation, ond — are then prepared 
for infliction. remedy ng 
tion organ-grinding can on racti 
when the the habits 
of the performer: the course to be taken is, 
the moment the cough is heard, for all to be 
taken suddenly deaf, and to talk together in loud 
tones, cane | with laughter, on the first topic 
that s ts itself. This may nip the story in 
the bud. If, however, the grinder is of the most 
determined class, it is as well to give in at once, 
for tell his anecdote he will, if he waits the whole 
evening for it; besides which, it is nobler for all 
to suffer together, than to allow one luckless indi- 
vidual to be taken by the button-hole on the first 
quate, and receive the whole narration alone 
and unsupported. 

To the punning grinder we must own to having 
@ particular aversion. Puns at their right time, 
when they really are my we can laugh at heartily, 
but this specimen of the grinder, as his nature is, 
seems to spend an existence making what he calls 
puns. If he is a comparative stranger, and you 
wish to treat him with ordi respect, the case is 
a most painful one. He perhaps makes a pun, 
to appreciate which, it is necessary to ignore an h, 
pronounce a w like a v, and drop a final g. Now, 
under these circumstances, it is perfectly impossible 
to laugh, so all you can do is to e a sort of 
gurgle at the bottom of the throat, and pass a 
spasm across the face. This the miserable man 
pera for a laugh, and goes on rejoicing with 

ing. 

e medical organ-grinder is generally a gentle- 
man who, having begun life ae ng and 
retired early from the profession, has but a 
faint remembrance of his medical knowledge. He, 
however, is always pre to doctor you on 
any pretext whatever. If, on meeting him, you 
tell him, in answer to kind inquiries, that you have 
a slight headache, he looks piercingly at you, and 
says: ‘ Whereabouts? In the middle of the fore- 
head? I am afraid there is some little sig of 
cerebral disease. Ever had any relations suffer 
from insanity ?—Ah ! was afraid so ; grandmother’s 
first cousin twice removed. If this little pain does 
not decrease, I should advise you to see a medical 
man. For the next month, you think of nothi 
but little pains in the middie of the forehead 
hereditary insanity. If, on the other hand, you 
happen to reply that you never felt better in your 
life, he will look solemn, and say : ‘ Mind, I don’t 
want to alarm you, but these symptoms may be— 
I only say may the result of a false excitement 
produced by general disorganisation, preparatory to 
a total break-up of the system.’ 

There are many other social cee whom we 
have not time to touch upon ; but let us give one 
glance at the public grinder. The public grinder, not 
content with pursuing his vocation in the limited 
circle of the domestic hearth, takes the oppor- 
tunity, as soon as he can obtain it, of extending 
the sphere of his persevering labours into wider 
fields. Some of the most noted of this class are 
to be found in that collection of learning, wealth, 
and agg 1 the Imperial Parliament of Great 
— two who are 
much distingui or their organ-grinding powers. 
There is who tor his 
performance of what may be not inaptly termed 


the Beggars’ Opera. There are many others equal] 

celebrated in their own way, whens stan wall a 
once suggest themselves. Honourable members, 
as a rule, are gifted with most enduring disposi- 
tions, and are generally willing to let every 
organ-grinder have his tune; it is only when the 
clock is pointing to the small hours of the mor- 
ing, or when they have been fondly imagining that 
they have come to the conclusion of a trying 
debate, that such unparliamentary language takes 
place as that which occurred a short time back, 
when an honourable member requested some one 
to be kind enough to choke the gentleman then 
attempting to speak. 

Now, just in the same way as we do not com- 
plain of the tunes which the organ-grinders proper 
play, but only of the persistency with which they 
force their music upon us, so we would not for 
a moment complain of the doctrines advocated by 
their brethren in parliament. With some of the 
grinders we hold common opinions, but we can- 
not think that anything is gained by continually 
grinding away on one subject till the very mention 
of it is distasteful to the auditors. 


There is another form of organ-grinding which | 
consists, not in public speaking, but in public | 
writing. One of the brotherhood sees a letter in 
the newspaper from another of the same class, | 
stating that Methuselah Jones, just deceased, had | 
attained the almost unprecedented age of 104 | 
years. Our correspondent immediately takes up | 
the challenge, and writes to say, either that he | 
knows of a case in which the deceased attained the | 
age of 1044, or else he calls upon the first writer to | 
prove his statement. In either case a lengthened | 

per-war ensues, and we are compelled day after | 

y to see A B’s reply to C D, and then CD's | 
retort to A B; and so on until the editor sees fit | 
to consider that ‘this correspondence had better | 
cease.” No one cares one atom about Methuselah 
Jones except A B and C D, and they would be much 
better without him, for their rage at each other's | 
replies every morning is so great, that appetite for 
breakfast is out of the question, and good Mr 
A B gets snubbed, and the little C D’s scolded. 

The other public grinders consist of those tedious 
individuals who, having a pet idea of their own, 
make use of the pulpit, the platform, and the 
press to bring that idea unceasingly before their 
fellow-creatures. 


WON-NOT WOOED. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—FOREBODINGS. 


Ir was the third morning after Mr Simcoe’s visit, 
and not more than a week since Martha had under- 
taken the culinary department, and Mabel had 
donned the blue apron, and accepted the portfolio 
of (above-stairs) domestic affairs, when an incident 
occurred which was destined to be a turning-point 
in their existence. There is at least one of these 
in most of our lives. We come to a cross-road 
with a finger-post that points both up and down 
hill. If we have been hitherto pursuing the 
latter course, the indication to Prosperity is in 
most cases very attractive, for it seems that Ha 

ness must also lie in the same direction. But let 
us not anticipate; and especially do not let us 


attempt to guess at which of these two virgins 
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will be wise, and which—well, oversanguine; for 
if we do, we shall probably be as 

They were seated at breakfast, where they held 
great state, which was maintained so long as the 
excellent Rachel’s services were in uisition. 
Not till noon, when the front-door banged behind 
her—she always ban it—did they suddenly 
descend from their high station, and as Cinderella 
did at 12 P.m., after the ball, commence their 
menial toil. Rachel brought in a letter on a 


aeeaet salver, and Martha, to whom it was 
dressed, having eyed it with suspicion, laid it 
down beside her plate. She did not recognise the 
handwriting, and experience had already taught 
her that one should complete one’s breakfast before 
opening an envelope that may contain a bill. 

‘It’s registered,’ remarked Rachel sententiously ; 

‘Registered ?’ cri ear ! 
receipt. e idea of its bei istered, my dear 

‘But why don’t you open it?’ inquired Mabel 


‘Ah, darling, sighed Mart cl 
ing,’ sig ‘it’s clear you 
have not on long accustomed to be poor. Te be 
sure, there are such things as love-letters, though 
I know nothing about them, the mere outsides of 
which are said to make the heart beat, and the 
colour come and go; but those are only for young 
people. Now, a registered letter is adapted for 
all stages of life, my dear. I’ve had one at school, 
from my poor mother, with half a sovereign done 
up in the seal, if the postman hadn’t stole it ; and 
once I had ten pounds sent me at a very sad time 
(it was to bury her) from a friend, who never 
revealed hi but who, I know, must have 
been your own dear father, and no one else ; and 
this is the third.’ 

Here she broke the seal, and uttered a great cry 


is it, Martha 

is it, 

don’t know, my that it’s bank- 
notes. I’m all of a tremble, and haven't a dry 
thread upon me. Open it yourself, my darling; do.’ 

Mabel obeyed, though not without some trembling 
too. 

‘There are two notes,’ she said. 

‘Two notes? Now, think of that!’ 


‘For a hundred pounds apiece.’ 
‘A what 
Mabel re her statement. ‘There is no 


letter ;, but inside the envelope is written—From 
a Friend.’ 

‘For these, and all His mercies, the Lord’s name 
be praised!’ exclaimed Martha fervently ; then she 
burst into tears. ‘He has not chastened me lon 
for my venturesomeness and obstinacy,’ sob 
she ; ‘my darling has not been put to shifts and 
toil for —_ long. All that is over now. I'll ring 
at once, tell our good Rachel the glad news ; 
and then Ill just run over to Miss Jennings, for 
conga dlanagy her as much for my sake as her 
own, and 

‘But my dear Martha,’ interposed Mabel gravely, 
‘do you think it will be right to keep the money, 
not knowing from whom it comes ?’ 

‘But I do know, my darling. Who on earth 
should it come from but Cousin Job? I would 
never have asked him for a shilling—not even 


8 lovingly) ; 


‘but since he has sent it of his own free-will, I 
accept it gratefully. Why, fifty pounds will pay 
all we owe in the world, and rest is quite a 
little fortune! When people like Cousin Job do 
make a present, it is almost always a handsome one 
like this. See, the envelope has the London 
mark ; I am quite persuaded that it’s Cousin Job.’ 

‘You had better write and ask, I think,’ said 
Mabel 

‘Of course, 1’ll write and thank him for it,’ 
answered Martha, ‘ which will make certain. But 
who else could have sent it? If it had come to 

ow instead of me, I should have said it was Mr 

uncombe ; but then, from what I know of him, I 
am sure he would have written to—to apologise, as 
it were.’ 

Mabel nodded acquiescence. She did not think 
it was Mr Duncombe, but still less did she believe 
that the money came from Cousin Job. There 
were two } age or much more likely to have sent it, 
and the idea that either should have done so filled 
her with unutterable shame. It was impossible, 
however, to communicate her suspicions to Martha 
at present; it would be time enough to do so, 
when Cousin Job had repudiated share in so 
uncharacteristic a transaction. In the meantime, 
could not spen m, she , in imagination, 
enjoyed the fruition of them. She was in such 
met that evening, inquired whether was goi 
to be married. wry 

‘You are a very impudent man,’ she said; and 
then, unable to withstand the old gentleman’s 
cordiality of manner, and burning to communicate 
her fortune, she told him what had happened. 

. fim delighted to hear it,’ exclaimed he gravely ; 
‘I wish I had sent it you myself’ 

‘You send it? Why should you have sent it?’ 
inquired Martha 

‘Why, indeed?’ replied the old gentleman, not 
without some confusion. ‘ But, at all events, I did 
not ; I never did anything so smart as that in my 
life. Cousin Job must be a good fellow—if it was 
Cousin Job.’ 

‘Why, that’s what Mabel says, cried Martha ; 
‘as if it could possibly be anybody else.’ 

‘Well, if she asks, you may say, at all events, 
that it was not me,’ growled Mr Simcoe, and with 
that he trotted away. 

Marthe, when selating this inberviog to Mabel 
sai when i is interview to 
‘He really seemed to think that you might have 
attributed the thing to himself, so anxious he was 
to disclaim it. He is such a funny man.’ 

One of the two persons who fallen under 
Mabel’s suspicion being thus exonerated, the prob- 
ability in favour of the other’s guilt—for such she 
deemed it—became very This money could 
have come, in short, but through one el 
Who was rich enough to have sent it? Whe 
could have had any object in sending it, except Mr 
Miles Winthrop? She did not believe that he had 
forgotten her—he was not a man likely to forget 
anything upon which he had once set his mind ; 
and she had hitherto given him credit, since he 
had been informed by Marshall of her fallen 
fortune, for delicacy of feeling in not persecuting 
her with offers of assistance—those proofs of dis- 


to exhibit in case she should need them; but he 


ae put her hand in 


interested friendship which he had once threatened A 
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had only bided his time, it seemed, and selected it 
most opportunely for his purpose. It was skilful of 
him, too—and very, very cruel—to have sent this 
money to Martha and not to herself. It would be 
a very bitter cup to have to explain the matter 
to her hostess, when Cousin Job’s denial should 
arrive ; but she made up her mind that it should 
be explained at all costs. Nothing should then 
induce her to touch that money, or to let Martha 
touch it ; whatever a oe would put her- 
self under no obligation to Winthrop. And 
yet how was she to decline his proffered gift, 
while a particle of a doubt existed as to who was 
the giver? To express her conviction | letter, 
that Mr Winthrop had sent her two hundred 
pounds, when, as a matter of fact, he had sent 
nothing, would be terrible indeed, and worse than 
- er cheeks turned crimson at the thought 
it. 

In the meantime, not a syllable of reply came 
from Cousin Job. 

‘That is so like him, my dear, explained 
Martha, ‘He is just the man to be obstinate 
about confessing to a action, ic ina 
case like this, like 
himself to have been in the wrong for years. I am 
not in the least surprised. Now, if he had not 
sent this money, he would have written a most 
discourteous letter in reply to mine, to ask upon 
what grounds I took him for such a fool.’ 

*You mean to make use of these two hundred 
pounds, then ?” 

‘Surely, my dear child; it would be flying in 
the face of Providence not to do so. Here are all 
our little bills paid ; our good Rachel restored to 
us; and quite a fortune to go on upon. Better 
than all—as your dear father would have said— 
“an rtunity for benevolence has been afforded 
to a fellow-creature ;” that was a favourite expres- 
sion of his when he had screwed anything for his 
poor a of a rich man.’ 

Mabel no sufficient answer to this reasoning ; 
and her chagrin was the ter inasmuch as she 
well knew even if this help did come from 
the quarter thus indi it was solely upon her 
account that her hostess had accepted it. Martha's 
independence of character, in matters that con- 
cerned herself only, was as great as ever; but it 
had broken down—as, to human nature’s credit, it 
often will do—when the pressure was applied 
indirectly, through one she loved. 

The little bills were paid ; the excellent Rachel 
was reinstated in her former high command ; and 
all things went on as before, even to the tea- 
a, with their shrimps and sacred music. Mr 

jimcoe was not so merry as of Prod Mr Claude 
was a shade more desponding, and the object of his 
hopeless attentions naturally relished these enter- 
tainments less than ever; but still it was evident 
that a weight had been removed from Martha’s 
mind, and this was, at anyrate, a source of satis- 
faction to Mabel. Moreover, as time went on, she 
began to —_ that Cousin Job might, after all— 
like Sir John Plumpudding of the Grange, who 
hanged himself one morning for a change—have 
undertaken for once (as in a miracle-play) the part 
of the good Samaritan. 

It seemed as though her lot was cast for life in 
the little harbour where it now lay, never more to 
be agitated, save by the miniature storms that 
saged between Simcoeite and anti-Simcoeite ; the 


pleasures of such an existence, such as they were, 
were denied to her ; she was unable to appreciate 
the triumph of the sisterhood of St Ethel 
when it oozed out, in spite of the most stren- 
uous efforts to hush it up, that the secretary 
of the Dorcas Society was —_ to liquor, and 
carried brandy in her smelling-bottle; nor, on 
the other hand, could she share the wild joy of 
‘the Dorcas,’ when one of the sisters, devoted 
to celibacy and sacred vestments, eloped on a 
saint’s day with the church beadle! Since 
scandal failed to interest her, the ordinary gossi 
of Brackmere was, of course, flat and insipi 
enough. Its continual dropping might have worn 
a heart of stone away ; but 3 had wisely shut her 
ears against it from the first. Miss Jennings paid 
a daily visit, whether it was wet or dry; if the 
former, she wore pattens, and in them afforded a 
avne illustration of the cynic’s representation of 
er : 


Tittle-tattle, tittle-tattle. 
The numerical state of the congregation at the 
new church ; the price of periwinkles ; the increas- 
ing size of dear Mr Simcoe, ‘which was such a 
pity :’ such were her topics. An arrival or de- 
in Brackmere was a godsend to her, for in 
winter-time such incidents were very rare. 

One morning she came open-mouthed with the 
news that a gentleman had put up at The George— 
apparently with the intention of a prolonged stay 
—with a body-servant, and no less than three 
horses. His name was Widdrop or Wildrop ; his 
fortune immense ; his air and ap ce most dis- 
tin ed. at least 
could—carry a 3; 0 t she was personall 
cognizant, because Aa had seen the groom ridi J 
out upon it, sideways: how he stuck on she co 
not imagine. 

‘But how do ladies stick on when they ride on 
horseback ?’ asked Martha, smiling ; she really did 
take some interest in this sort of and had to 
affect more, to make up for Mabel’s rather marked 
indifference. 

‘I am sure I don’t know, said good Miss 
J a ; ‘I could never understand that either.’ 

Miss Jennings upon horseback would indeed have 
been a portent. Simcoe called in the afternoon, 
and discoursed on the same topic ; not that ~ 
had much charm for him, but he was moved iy 
that related to the well-being of Brackmere, of 


which the arrival of a distinguished visitor in 


early spring was a most satisfactory proof. 

‘We are getting on,’ said he, clapping his huge 
hands. ‘It would be worth a pretty penny m 
my pocket if the fellow had but a handle to his 
name. I have sometimes thought of investing a 
Apri ve a paragraph in the rT about 
this Mr Winthrop ; see if: I don't.—Hollo! Dropt 
your work, Miss Mabel. I’m sorry I can’t stoop 
to * a it up. Never can stoop now; not even to 
folly. It’s “lovely woman” that does that, though, 
ain't it? Talking of lovely women, old Mrs 
Jobblin has just called on me, and let me in for 
one pound five, for her father’s benefit. He was 
an actor, about half a century ago, and they ’re 


going to give him a performance at the Assembly 
ooms, to put a little money in his pocket—or to 
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bury him with, as I should think. He’s the 
oldest man in the world, and might have been 
exhibited on that account (as I told her) without 
any play at all. However, he’s going to act in 
the Honest Farmer on Thursday night, and you two 
ladies—why, Miss Mabel has run away!—must 


patronise him. I’ve brought you a couple of 
tickets in the best places.’ _— 

‘I’m sure you’re very kind,’ said Martha. 
‘Theatres are not much in my way, though, I con- 
fess, | see no harm in them; but I think it will 
do Mabel She wants a little shaking UP, 
poor girl, for she has but a dull life of it wit. 
me. e’ll be there, my friend, for certain.’ 

Mabel had flown up to her room, and locked the 
door behind her. e blow for which she had 
been looking so me Se she had almost ho 
it might never fall, fallen, then, at last! If 

iles Winthrop had indeed arrived at Brack- 
mere, she could guess—too easily—the errand on 
which he had come. He hadd hed his anony- 
mous gift; waited a reasonable time, until the 
money had been spent beyond redemption; and 
was now come in m—for repayment. It was 
behaviour of a gentleman; and at one time in 
Mabel’s life that consideration might have caused 
her to have acquitted Mr Winthrop of Wapshot 
from suspicion of such a course of conduct. Toa 
young lady, of competent means, attractive and 
utiful, whose father, too, is a beneficed clergy- 
man, of some force of character, society presents 
another + than that it shews to a penniless 
orphan. her halcyon days, every man whom 

bel met on equal terms had seemed to be a 
gentleman. She could never understand the 
ge ay remark that the breed was dying 
out, observation, indeed, was fallacious, 
inasmuch as at no time have specimens of that 
race been otherwise than very rare; but of that 


Mabel knew nothing. The ordinary acceptance | us. 


of the term is catholic enough, since it includes 
all our beloved aristocracy, and all our county 
families, by right of birth; but the word has 
also another sense, which is not so comprehen- 
sive. In the school of adversity, where the 
definitions are very sharply defined, Mabel had 
learned this fact, and she felt that if she should 
count up all the true gentlemen with whom she 
had ever been acquainted, upon her fingers— 
and one hand would have sufficed for the experi- 
ment—Mr Winthrop of Wapshot would not have 
been included in the calculation. Self-conceit had 
no -_ in her apprehension that he had come down 
to Brackmere upon her account; she was much too 
alarmed and distressed to be influenced by vanity, 
even if it had been her nature to be so, which 
it was not. Was it likely that a man like Mr 
Winthrop should have come down to Brackmere 
without some definite object? She thought over 
that last meeting between them on the cliff at 
Shingleton, and remembering his eager words, his 
trembling voice, and above all that patient reply 
he had given to her denial: ‘I cannot make 
up my mind that Providence is really against me 
in this matter,’ her heart sank within her. ‘I 
shall never, never forget you,’ he had said ; ‘and if 
at any time there should come a chance of proving 
my devotion to your interests, I shall demand no 
— beyond the gratification of assisting you.’ 

e would not demand it, perhaps, but would he 


ped | succeeded, he might abstain from any direct perse- 


not, very reasonably, it? In the court of 
honour, if not of cn hat he not, in fact, advanced 
her two hundred pounds upon her personal security 
—to be redeemed only by her becoming his wife ! 
As to repaying him the money, much of it was 
already spent; and to whom could she apply for 
help to make it good? A month ago, her os 
would have answered : ‘To Mr Simcoe;’ but te ask 
such assistance from that quarter now was impos- 
sible, since it would have placed her in precisel 
the same situation with respect to the Rev. Clade 
Simcoe as she felt herself to be in with respect 
to Mr Miles Winthrop. 

There was just one chance: if Mr Winthrop 
should ipawrseg that she studiously avoided him, if 
she took pains to prevent meeting with him, and 


cution, such as coming to the house: his persever- 
ance might wear out, and he retire, convinced that 
her answer to his suit was the same as that which 
she had already given him. With that slender 
hope she was obliged to be content, and from that 
moment she did her best to obtain the fruition 
of it. For days she remained within doors, as 
i other of some open-air misfortune. 
The of a her defence 
inst all Martha’s entreaties that she should ven- 
ture forth, but it does not need an expert in 
domestic maladies (such as Martha was) to know 
that fresh air is not inimical to the headache. Her 
hostess was not, therefore, deceived by this simple 
device. She deemed that Mabel’s disinclination 
for exercise was —a tom of that ‘ moping,’ 
from indulgence in whi e was so anxious to 
win her darling. 

‘I do hope, my dear, at all events,’ said she in 
her gravest manner, ‘that you will not disappoint 
poor Mr Simcoe, by declining to make use of his 
ticket on Thursday ; he quite depends upon seeing 


Mabel had it upon her tongue to say : ‘Give my 
ticket to Miss Jennings, but she had not the heart 
to do it: Martha really ‘looked forward’ to this 
altogether unaccustomed piece of gaiety; and 
Mabel knew that it would be rob of all its 
pleasure if Martha went without her: she would be 
thinking throughout the performance of the guest 
she had left unwell, or, what was worse, unhappy, 
at home. Moreover, little as Mabel knew of theatres, 
she reflected that no poor show, such as could be 
afforded by the dramatis persone of the Brackmere 
Assembly Rooms, would be likely to attract Mr 
Miles Winthrop. 

‘I daresay Mr Simcoe would survive it, even if 
I were not to go to the i: ore she; then 
smiling roguishly, ‘ but I will not disappoint some- 
body else, you dissipated old darling !’ 

Martha was delighted with this reply, and spent 
half an hour that evening in cleaning up a pair 
of ancient white kid gloves with bread-crumbs, in 
preparation for her dramatic treat. 

“I hope I shan’t look fast and fashionable,’ said 
she apologetically ; ‘but since Mr Simcoe has been 
so kind as to give us such seats, one can’t do 
less than do him credit, so far as appearance goes.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE HONEST FARMER AND AN 
AFTER-PIECE. 
The Assembly Rooms at Brackmere had been 
built in honour of Terpsichore, an unexacting muse, 
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who only requires a level for her devotees, and 
a gallery for the musicians. Had the architect 
an eye for the accommodation of Thespis, 
would at least have given this place a couple 
ef doors. As it was, so far from each player having 
his exits and his entrances, there was only one exit, 
which was also the entrance for everybody ; so that 
whete, in sensational melodramas such as the 
Honest Farmer, virtuous Indignation left the stage, 
pitchfork in hand, in pursuit of the Oppressor, it 
was a puzzle to the audience how she could ever 
be so unfortunate as to miss him. The gallery, 
indeed, had an exterior door, as well as a oe 
staircase communicating with the body of the hall, 
but as Miss Jennings oe o sat next to Martha Barr 
remarked disconsolately: ‘What would be the 
e idea of what newspa ‘the devour- 
ing element’ was the first Phat presented itself 
to this lady, when visiting any covered place of 
entertainment, and since she retained it (like a 
stall) throughout the evening, it rather damped her 
leasure, otherwise she would have been —— 
ppy on the present occasion; for, in the first 
place, Mr Simcoe had munificently presented her 
with her ticket, a fact which of itself would have 
recommended any position ; and secondly, her place 
was among the very best in the house, being a rush- 


bottomed chair with a back to it—not a form, such | Miss J 


as sufficed the majority of the audience—and placed 
in the front row, and immediately opposite the bas- 
soon. That instrument itself, or rather the man 
who played it, was also a source of triumph to her 
as a sister of St Etheldreda, for she recognised in 
him a member of the choir of Dorcas Chapel, 
whom money had tempted to undertake the secular 
if not profane task of assisting a stage-play. 
‘Lor, my dear,’ said she to Martha, ‘if poor Mrs 
Bannacre who had such hopes of him) could only 
see him !’ 
This crowning joy was not likely to happen, 
however, since Mrs macre would as soon have 
ridden through Brackmere in the costume of Lady 
Godiva, to redeem the tax de 2 ee as have 
been present at any theatrical performance whatso- 


ever. 
The Honest Farmer was a most excellent Pry, 
too, wherein the gulf between good people an bad 
was marked with true evangelical distinctness, and 
the former were rewarded, and (better still) the 
latter punished with exemplary rigour. The dram- 
atis persone were almost entirely composed of the 
Jobblin family. The Patriarch, for whose benefit the 
play was played, acted the principal character, and, 
out of consideration for his years (and legs), was 
accommodated —— the performance with a 
chair. His memory being also slightly inaccurate, 
his daughter, a septuagenarian (whose presence, since 
her part was not in the play-bill, gave the audience 
some embarrassment), read what he had to say from 
behind his chair, and from time to time adminis- 
tered to him some liquid stimulant. His grand- 
daughter, who was forty-five or so, was the object 
of the machinations of the Lothario of the piece, 
who was also his cruel landlord. When this villain, 
who would have turned the honest old fellow out 
of house and homestead, was about to seize him by 
the collar, there was a unanimous alarm among the 
members of his family, lest he should come to 
jeces! ‘Be very careful with him, Bob!’ cried the 
to her would-be ravisher; so that, though 


he did not stir him, it was really a most moving 
scene, 

The curtain finally came down, or would have 
done so, if there had not been a hitch in the 
machinery, amid a tempest of 7. There 
was an after-piece, in which the Patriarch was ad- 
vertised to sing a song; and in the meantime, the 
audience, no longer spell-bound by the enthralling 
interest of the drama, were at sage | to interchange 
their criticisms, or to sense of refreshments, 
supplied by the hotel under whose roof they were, 
Some of the more audacious spirits, whose social 
position gave them the privilege to do so, even 
moved about. 

‘Why, lor bless me,’ cried Miss Jennings, ‘if 
the very thing which [ have been thinking of all 
the evening, hasn’t come to pass!’ 

‘You don’t mean “fire ?”’ exclaimed Martha ap- 
prehensively. 

‘No, no; not that; but what I have been think- 
ing of was, that, if there should have been fire, and 
everybody had run to the spiral staircase, and 
found Mr Simcoe stuck in the middle of it, what 
a terrible thing it would be; and there is Mr 
Simcoe coming down the staircase, as large as life !’ 

‘Well, my dear, but he has not stuck in it, 
has he ?’ said Martha, aes 
‘Well, it’s a providence if he doesn’t, answered 
iss Jennings, who with twisted neck was watching 
her stout friend’s descent with the utmost interest. 
‘I thought it so odd, you know, that he shouldn't 
be in his place, after having paid so much for it; 
but what I fancy is, that he has been dining at 
the hotel: those dinners never agree with him, 
dear soul! and there, you may depend upon it, 
is the gentleman he has been dining with. That’s 
the great Mr Widdrop, or Winthrop, my dear. 
How beautiful he is dressed, to be sure; and if 
they’re not making straight for us! O dear, 0 
dear, how glad I am that their places are next 
Miss Mabel, and not me! He'll introduce him to 
a certainty. Just give a glance at my hair, will you, 
and tell me if it’s all right ?” 

But Martha’s attention was fixed w the 
advancing pair. Like a steam-tug with a fair ship 
in tow, it Simcoe was towards them, 
closely followed by an elegant stranger, with a 
crush-hat under his arm, which divided with him- 
self the admiration of the Brackmere audience. 

‘My dear Miss Barr, let me introduce to you my 
friend, Mr Winthrop of Wapshot, whom the reputa- 
tion of our baths and excellent sea-air——— Ah, Miss 
Denham, you know, it seems’—— 

‘I have had the pleasure of meeting Miss Den- 
ham,’ said Mr Winthrop, with an illustrative 

lance . her mourning apparel, ‘in other—and 
ier days.’ 

e shock hands with Mabel warmly, but with 
great respect, and seated himself by her side. The 
Toom seemed to 9 round with her, as the 
audience welcomed the appearance of thie Patriarch 


in comic costume with org plaudits. Her 


brain was dazed for the moment, but through her 
ined and confused senses a conviction smote 
er with ail thie force of a presentiment, that with 
this moment which she dreaded so long, and 
striven to avert so vainly, had arrived her fate. 
She gazed on Mr Winthrop with his mournful 
smile and sympathetic voice, like some frightened 
but submissive bird, who, caught in the crafty 
snare, perceives the fowler coming. 3 
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While the Patriarch quavered his foolish ditty, 
like a doomed man jesting at death, her neigh- 
bour addressed her in an apiapaun, which, though 
80 tful and so full of earnest tenderness, 
made her shiver. 

‘It is not long since we met, Miss Denham, 
counting by mere time, and yet it must needs have 
seemed long to you since sorrow has filled up the 
interval; nor it seemed otherwise to me, 
believe me.’ 

‘Your son is well, I hope?’ replied Mabel, 
making a feeble attempt to affect to misunder- 
stand her persecutor. 

‘ Yes, Horn is quite well,’ returned Mr Winthrop. 
‘He has never much the matter with him, I 
fancy, except that very common complaint, a 
deficiency of finances.’ 

Mabel’s cheeks became crimson. 

‘But you — I fear, are not in good health, 
murmured | e, ‘as I gather from what Mr Simcoe 
was saying. 

*O dear, yes, I am - age well—that is, in health! 
Here he sighed deeply. ‘The air of Brackmere is 
no doubt very efficacious, but it may scarcely 
minister, I will not say to a mind diseased—but to 
one —— and saddened by the pursuit of a 
single object. I did not come hither for the air, dear 
Miss Denham. Can you guess—excuse the precipi- 
tation and inopportuneness of such an inquiry ; the 
heart is instant, and lacks ceremony—can you guess 
why I have come ?’ 

cept by a sudden paleness and a quickened 
breathing, Mabel did not reply. She was gazing 
intently on the Patriarch, who had apparently 
exhausted his feeble lungs. 

‘It makes 7 quite nervous, does it not, my 
dear, observed Martha, ‘for fear the poor old man 
should utterly break down ?’ 

‘He'll give us one verse too much, if he don’t 
take care, panted Mr Simcoe a ‘I know 
what it is to catch at your breath and miss it.’ 

‘I hope he won't like the swans,’ said Mr 
Winthrop, in a voice which, contrasted with that 
of his stout acquaintance, sounded like the soft 
notes of a musical snuff-box, ‘who are said to die 
in the act of —s 

‘He ain’t much a swan to look at,’ said Mr 
the und began 

en the under-tone again. ow was 
our charming sister, my dear Miss Denham, when 
last you heard from her? and her very amiable 
husband ?—That’s well. But to what a distance 
they have removed themselves! You must seem 
to yourself to be scarcely in the same world,’ 
is was very true ; but he need not, she thought, 
have laid such stress just then upon her loneliness. 

‘It was but the other day that I saw our 
friend the Professor, at Oxford,’ continued he. ‘ He is 
avery constant admirer of yours, and was as full of 
your praises in the common room, as he used to be 
over his cigar at The Grand! You may imagine, 
therefore, how we foregathered together. To meet 
you, dear Miss Denham, has been a pleasure long 
denied me; but it was something to meet one who 
knew and valued you at your true worth, believe 
wretched affair, it is and 

ople are beginning to move. y 
to call Bellevue tomorow 
e motioned assent with her not i 
te trusting 
Thanks? he said. ‘ And in the meantime, would 


ou introduce me to Miss Martha Barr, of whom 
have heard so much from our common fri 
Mr Simcoe 

Mabel obeyed mechanical] iy and the two gentle- 
men offering to see the ladies home, it being a 
fine night, and they on foot, she took Mr Simcoe’s 
arm, and Martha that of Mr Winthrop ; these latter 
soon outstripped the other par since, though Mr 
Simcoe’s pace was good while it lasted, it was 
intermittent. 

‘It was at Shingleton, I believe, that you became 
acquainted with my dear young friend, said Martha ; 
‘was it not, Mr Winthrop?’ 

‘It was, madam. Did Miss Denham tell you so ?’ 
inquired he with eagerness. ‘I mean, I should feel 
honoured to think that she had remembered my 
name after such an interval.’ 

‘It was some time ago that I heard it,’ returned 
Martha simply ; ‘it was in an extract of a letter 
from a Mrs 1. You were a friend of hers, 
were you not?’ 


‘I was acquainted with that lady,’ said Mr 
Winthrop rather stiffly. ‘She was a kind- 
ger ae and an original too, like our fri 

r Simcoe.’ 

‘Ah, now, what do = think of Mr Simcoe ?’ 
inquired Martha, delighted at this opportunity of 
ae the great Brackmere question. 

‘I think him an excellent fellow,’ said Mr 
Winthrop B wer ‘He was so kind as to call 
upon me, although I came here as a total s T. 
By-the-bye, can you tell me what is the m 
of that funny word that is printed on his card ?’ 

‘Oh, Tiddliwinks ?’ said laughing. ‘That 
is the house where he lives. Some of our Brack- 
mere folks are a little pretentious, and call their 
mansions by grand names; and Mr Simcoe wishes 
to reprove them, I fancy, by giving his own dwell- 
ing so absurd a title, though it is really one of the 
best in the town.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Mr Winthrop. ‘I am all the 
better pleased that he has been so good as to 
invite me to it. I dislike pretension exceedingly. 
things that so de. ‘Shingle 

who met your charming ive at Shingleton, 
was her perfect naturalness. So wey! young ladies 
of the a a day are disfigured by affectation, 
while Miss Denham (we all remarked) had not a 
particle of it.’ 

‘Now, that’s very true,’ said Martha emphati- 
cally. She was pleased to hear a theory of her 
own (not uncommon, however, among ladies of her 
time of life) corroborated by a gentleman of Mr 
Winthrop’s experience, and she was more than 

leased to hear her darling so judiciously praised. 
They were now drawing near the little terrace, the 
view from which—and under that starlit sky it 
was really most beautiful—excited Mr Winthrop’s 
admiration ; whereby he made another advance in 
his companion’s good opinion, for she was exceed- 
ingly proud of what she called her ‘ look-out.’ 

tt often wish that one of those painters, who 
immortalise so many places that are in no need 
of their patronage, would come down and paint 
poor Brackmere,’ said Martha. 

‘I cannot promise it immortality,’ replied Mr 
Winthrop, smiling; ‘but I paint in a small way 
myself, and have endeavoured to do justice to your 
beautiful town. If you will allow me, I will send 


over my portfolio for your inspection to-morrow 
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‘Oh, but won’t you bring it yourself?’ said 
Martha good-naturedly.—‘ Mabel, dear’—for the 
other two had come up by this time—‘ Mr 
Winthrop here is a great artist, though he pre- 
tends to be very humble about it, and has been 
putting Brackmere upon canvas.’ 

‘Only paper, I assure you,’ remonstrated Mr 
Winthrop, 

‘ Well, at all events, you would like to see them, 
Mabel, would you not? 

Mabel bowed and murmured an assent. 

‘Then we shall see you to-morrow morning, with 
your portfolio 

‘My dear madam,I shall be most delighted,’ 
replied Mr Winthrop, shaking hands with Martha 
cordially. Then he took Mabel’s unresisting fingers 
in his own, and murmured: ‘ Aw revoir’ It sounded 
like an echo six months old. 

* And I say,’ said Mr Simcoe, as he was turning 
away with his companion, ‘if you ladies give a 
good report of Mr Winthrop’s drawings, Ill have 

em lithographed, and stuck on note-paper ; just 
like they do with views at Brighton and Ramsgate: 
it ll do Brackmere a deal of good.—Good-night.’ 

‘Well, I am not often enthusiastic about new 
people,’ said Martha, as she and Mabel lit their 
‘flat’ candles, ‘but I do think your friend Mr 
Winthrop a very charming man.’ 

‘He is said to be very agreeable, returned Mabel 

uietly. 

to Nay, he certainly is; and 
it’s very creditable to a man with twenty thou- 
sand a year—well, or even less—to give himself the 
trouble to be agreeable. But you are fi and 
tired, I see ; and it’s no wonder, with the clock just 
striking twelve—Good-night, my precious pet, and 
pleasant dreams.’ 

But there were no pleasant dreams, nor even 
sleep, for Mabel that night. Hour after hour went 
resting on her , gazing thoughtfully on sky 
and sea. Her fate was fixed, she knew; she could 
have almost said her ‘ doom, 

If she had been less unhappy at Brackmere than 
she really was; if word or sign had come to her 
from Richard Thornton through all those weary 
months; ifi—— But why vex herself with idle 
might-have-beens? She had accepted money from 
this man’s hand, which she could not repay except in 
one way. She did not love him ; but that he knew 
full well: she would tell him so in plain words 
when the time came; and yet (she knew) he 
would take her for his bride. ell, she would 
be very rich, and able to do . But no; she 
would not deceive herself with the idea of bei 
= and happy. She would be a faithful an 

utiful wife, and do her best to ee him, no 
matter what should come of it. He was certainl 
fond of her, and on the whole had behaved—w 
if not honourably, at least honestly enough, like 
an honest trader who has advanced money to a 
needy —— and naturally looks for repay- 
ment. ay, better than that, for after all the 
money could not be exacted; it was a debt of 
honour. It was honour’s voice that bade her 
take this man. Her friends, who, all but one, 
had manifested such cold indifference to her, 
would now be pleased enough. It would be a 
: match’ for her, doubtless (where it was she 
heard that expression paraphrased by ‘ splen- 
did misery,’ she could not remember; but it 


haunted her). Even Martha would be pleased, for 
she had evidently taken a fancy to Mr Winthrop. 
What did these things matter, after all? There is 
only a few years at farthest for the most wretched 
of us; then Fate relents, and despatches Death to 
open gates, and set us free. Up in heaven yonder, 
beyond the stars somewhere, her dead father was 
awaiting her with stretched-out hands. Did he 
see her now? At that thought she mechanically 
stars to disap ore the co awn ; 
then the sun poor yew with it the pole of life 
from the busy shore: the dip of the oar, the flap 
of the sail, the scraps of song, and the whistle that 
is the music of the careless heart. 


Ah, well for the fisherman’s boy that he 
Sings in his boat in the bay; 

Ah, well for the sailor lad that he 
Shouts to his sister at play ; 

And the stately shi on to their 
Haven under the fae 


As this m came into her mind, the tears 
filled her heated eyes at last, for which they had 
yearned so long. en for the first time she felt 


cold and numb, and with one long w i 
she undressed and crept into bed. adit 


MATRIMONIAL SUPERSTITIONS. 


In olden days, June was held the most propitious 
month in the twelve for marriage, a happy result 
being rendered doubly certain if the ceremony was 
timed so as to take place at the full moon, or when 
the sun were conjunction, That 
unim e authority, the istrar-general 
tells May is in a favourite 
ing month in England, so that one matri- 

monial superstition has gone the way all such 
fancies are doomed, sooner or later, to go; for May 
used to be as much avoided by persons about to 
marry as June was favoured, that merry month 
being supposed to be specially under the influence 
of malignant spirits delighting in domestic discord. 
‘The girls are all stark naught that wed in May,’ 
is the verdict of one old saw ; another declares— 

From the marriages in Ma 

All the bairns die and iw 


a third pronounces, ‘Who marries between the 
sickle and the scythe will never thrive ;’ while a 
poet, complimenting the month at the expense of 
what should be the ruling passion in marriage- 
minded folks, sings : 

| never was the month of Love, 

or May is full of flowers ; 
But rather April, wet by kind, 
For Love is full of showers! 


But if old sayings ruled the world, there would be 
no marrying at all, for a very old one avers that 
no man enters the holy state without repenting his 
rashness before the year is out; unless, ind , 
, like the old Norfolk farmer, 
by wedding on the 31st of 


In times gone by, candidates for connubiality 
were obliged to study times and seasons, The 
church would not allow them to marry just when 
they felt inclined. ‘ Marriage, says the register 
of Norton, ‘comes in on the 13th of January, and 

in until Low 


at Septuagesima Sunday it is out again 
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at which time it comes in again, and 
ergn OT Rogation Sunday ; thence it is forbidden 
until Trinity Sunday; from thence it is unfor- 
bidden till Advent Sunday, and comes not in again 
until the 13th of January.’ That those concerned 
might better remember the rules, somebody put 
them into rhyme, running thus : ; 

Advent marriage doth deny, 

But Hilary gives thee libexty ; 


says thee nay; 

Eight days you may ; 
Rogation bids thee to contain, 
But Trinity sets thee free again. 

It was considered improper to marry upon Inno- 
of the children by Herod; and it was equally 
wrong to wed upon St Joseph’s Day. In fact, the 
whole season of Lent was declared sacred from the 
intrusion of Hymen’s in 
and you’ll t!’ and there are e 
rool us still who, if they do not Dellove thes it 
of proverbial wisdom to be prophetic, undoubtedly 
think Lenten wedders deserve to find it so. 

We may possibly be doing a service to some of 
our readers by informing them (on the authority 
of a manuscript of the fifteenth century, quoted in 
The Book of Days) that there are just thirty-two 
days in the year upon which it is unadvisable to go 
into join-hand—namely, seven in January ; 
each in Feb » March, May, and December ; 
two each in April, June, July, August, September, 
and November ; and one in October; so that Janu- 
ary is the worst, and October the best month for 
committing matrimony ; the actual unlucky _ 
being these: January Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, 7th, 10th, 
15th; February 6th, 7th, 18th; March Ist, 6th, 
8th; April 6th, 1lth; May 5th, 6th, 7th; June 
7th, 15th; July 5th, 19th; August 15th, 19th; 
September 6th, 7th ; October 6th ; Lsovember 15th, 
16th; and December 15th, 16th, 17th. As to which 
is the best day of the week, why— 

Monday for wealth ; 
Tuesday for health ; 
Wednesday the best day of all ; 
Thursday for crosses ; 
Friday for losses ; 
Saturday no luck at all. 

Friday is generally considered an unlucky da 
in England Sat in the country 
upon the first Friday in the month as peculiarly 
favourable, if not for the actual ceremony, at least 
for determining who will be one of the principal 
actors in it. Before getting into bed, the curious 
damsel raises one leg, and plants it against the foot 
of the bed, hoping by this simple action to induce 
the patron of elors, good St Nicholas, to shew 
her in her sleep the counterfeit presentment of her 
destined husband. 

Young ladies should abstain from listening to 
any one whose surname begins with the same 
letter as their own : 

To change the name and not the letter, 

Is a change for the worse and not for the better ; 
and they would do well to take the precaution of 
placing their initials in conjunction with those 
of any admirer they incline to favour, and 
like volio: ‘What should that alphabetical 
position portend ?’ for if, of the united initials, any 
word can be formed, they may be certain the 
owners of them will never be happy together, 


It is an unhappy omen for a ie be put 
off when the day has once been fixed. Sweden, 
it is believed much harm will ensue if a bride- 
m stands at the junction of cross-roads, or 
ide a closed gate, — his wedding morn. It 
is a bad sign if the bride fails to shed tears on the 
happy day, or if she indulges herself by taking a 
admiring glance at the looking-glass ches tes 
toilet is completed ; but she may gratify her vanity 
without danger if she leaves one hand ungloved 
until beyond temptation. To meet a priest, dog, 
cat, lizard, or serpent on the way to church—to 
look back, or to mount many steps before gaining 
the church door, are alike ominous of future 
unhappiness; and, according to north-country 
notions, it is courting misfortune to marry in 
green, or while there is an open grave in the 
churchyard ; or to go in at one door and out at 
another. The weather, too, has a or bad influ- 
ence upon affairs ; happy is the bride the sun shines 
on, of course, the converse is equally true. 
lain, writing to his friend Carleton in 
1603, tells him how the wedding of their mutual 
acquaintance, Mr Winwood, was celebrated to an 
accompaniment of thunder, lightning, and rain 
that was ominous enough to have startled a super- 
stitious man, which, luckily, Winwood was not, so 
‘he turned all to the best,’ like a loving groom 
and a wise man. Evil portents may scare the 
appy pair even after the knot has been tied. 
‘When the bridemaids undress the bride,’ says 
Misson, describing the i merriments of 
England, ‘they must throw away and lose all the 
pins. Woe to the bride if a single one be left 
about her ; — will go right! Woe also to 
the bridemaids if they keep one of them, for they 
will not be married before A Vhitsuntide, or till the 
Easter following, at soonest!’ Where the Scottish 
custom is followed of the newly wedded couple 
being welcomed home by the husband’s mother 
meeting them at the door, and breaking a currant 
bun over the head of the bride before her foot 
crosses the threshold, it is thought a very bad 
omen if the bun be, by any mistake, broken over 
any head but that to which the honour is due. 
If a bridal party ventures off dry land, they must 
go up stream ; should they be foolhardy enough to 
go down the water, either the bride, the bridegroom, 
or one of the bridemaids will infallibly feed the 
fishes. Spite of the faith in there being luck 
in odd numbers, it is a belief in the north of 
England, that one of the wedding guests will die 
within a year, unless the counts even. 
Another comical idea is, that whichever of the two, 
bride or bridegroom, goes to sleep first upon the 
wedding night, that one will be the first to succumb 
to death. 

Woe to the bride of Lindisfarne whose legs are 
too short to allow of her bestriding the Pelting- 
stone! This is the socket-stone of a ponderous 
stone cross, erected by the Saxon bishop Ethelwold, 
which was broken to pieces by the Danes on 
their first visit to England’s shores. Whenever a 
marriage takes place at the island church, as soon 
as the ceremony is over, the bride steps upon the 
Pelting-stone, and, if she cannot stride to the end 


ask, | of it, she knows that her matrimonial venture will 


prove an unfortunate one—a fancied foreknowledge 
very apt to work its own fulfilment. Such was 
the case with the widow of Sir Walter Long of 


Draycott, who, after solemnly promising her dyin - 
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husband not to remarry, forgot all about it when 
Sir Stephen Fox came wooing, until, as her second 

led her into the parlour of her house 
cher setuming from church, the picture of Sir 
Walter fell upon her shoulder, and broke in the 
fall—an extraordinary accident the short-memoried 
lady took as a providential warning that her 
promise-breaking would be avenged, and her second 
match prove a source of unhappiness; and she 
made it so by dwelling always upon the incident 
and the death-bed scene it called to mind. 

The only omens we know of tending to encour- 
of life, are the 
meeting of a wolf, spider, or on the way to 
church, and a cat sneezing within the bride’s hear- 
ing the day before the wedding ; but, meg 
there are many fortune. In 
the Highlands of land, the iclous influence 

reventing an ucky dog passing between 
road to church, and by 
care the bridegroom’s left shoe bore no latchet an 
buckle. By using gray horses in the bridal car- 
Se urpose is effected. Swedish 
bridegrooms sew garlic, chives, and rosemary in 
their wedding garments, to frustrate the evil designs 
of the trolls and sprites ; and the attendants on the 
lady bouquets of the same herbs in their 
w herself fills her pockets 
ith bread, whi e dispenses to any poor way- 
farers she espies as she goes to church, every piece 
she gets rid of averting a misfortune; the gi 
however, is of no use to the receiver, since, if he 
eats it, he thereby brings the misfortune upon his 
own head. Manxmen find a pocketful of salt 
iy efficacious. The brides of Elba go bare- 
headed to church; and while the ceremony is 
po. the happy man puts his knee upon the 
ide’s dress, — evil spirits putting in 
their undesired presence and whispering wi in 
the which render the priest’s 
r for fertility utterly inoperative. omen 
eo at Jarrow need no prayers to make them 
joyful mothers of many children, that end being 
attained by a down in the chair 
of the Venerable Bede as soon as the parson has 
done his part. In some parts of England, good- 
luck is supposed to be insured by a friend making 
a hen cackle in the house of the wedded pair. In 
China they have a curious ceremony, believed to 
be a never-failing means -of ing @ marriage 
turn out well for the lady. When she has taken 
her place in the sedan in which she is to be carried 
to her future home, her father and mother, or other 
near relatives, hold a bed-quilt up by its four 
corners in front of the bridal chair. Into this, one 
of the bride’s female cronies tosses, one by one, 
four bread-cakes (the gift of the bridegroom’s 
family), sending them up high in air; while the 
lady most concerned in the matter repeats without 
ceasing certain sentences invoking happiness upon 
herself and spouse, to which the company assembled 
respond with the Chinese equivalent for ‘ Amen.’ 
Cornish well of St Keyne possesses 


The quality—that man and wife, 
First of this sacred stream to drink, 
Thereby the mastery gains ; 
but in Sweden, the damsel ambitious of ruling her 
lord as well as his house, can attain her wish by 


merely contriving to see him on the bridal morning 
before he ony or, failing in this, she has yet 
another chance at the last moment, by putting 
her right foot before that of the man when they 
Intel ed of throwing 
e y revived custom ing shoes 
after a newly wedded couple for luck, is a very old 
one. In the Isle of Man, the shoe is thrown after 
bride and bridegroom as they leave their ctive 
abodes ; but the ceremony is generally ormed 
elsewhere, upon the departure of the , ne and 
heroine of the day for the honeymoon trip. In 
some — of Kent, the shoe-throwing does not 
take place until after they have gone ; when the 
ingle ladies range themselves in one line, and the 
bachelors range themselves in another. An old 
shoe is then thrown as far as the thrower’s strength 
its, and the ladies race after it, the winner 
ing rewarded by the assurance that she will be 
married before any of her rivals. She then throws 
the shoe at the gentlemen, the one she hits laying 
the same pleasing unction to his heart. Something 
like this is practised too in Yorkshire and Scot- 
land. In Germany it used to be the rule for the 
bride, as she was being conducted to her chamber, 
to take off her shoe and throw it among the guests, 
who battled for its possession, the successful he or 
she being held destined to be speedily married and 
settled. In England, the bride, from between the 
sheets, threw her left stocking over the shoulder 
of one of the company, the person upon whom it 
fell being marked out as the next individual to be 
married, In some places, the threshold is kept 
warm for another bride by pouring a kettleful of 
hot water down the door-steps as soon as the bride 
and bridegroom have taken their departure ; the 
fancy a that before the water dries up, another 
match will be made up, or ‘flow on,’ and that it 
will not be very long before another wedded couple 
passes over the same ground. In Prussia, the 
method adopted of invoking blessings on a newly 
married pair used to be the more expensive one 
of smashing crockery against the door of the house 
in which they were domiciled. 

The breaking of a wedding-ring is an omen that 
its wearer will soon be a widow. A correspondent 
of Notes and Queries found this fancy current in 
Essex a few years ago. A man had been murdered 
in that county, and his widow said: ‘1 thought 
I should soon lose him, for I broke my wedding- 
ring the other day; and my sister too lost her 
ream Bee after breaking her ring. It is a sure 
sign!’ Such superstitious notions are far more 
prevalent than one would suppose, and the school- 
master will have to work hard and long before 
they are entirely eradicated in our land. 


WHAT CHARLIE GRIFFITHS PAID FOR 
HIS COMPANY. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Tue first few days passed rather drearily with 
Laura ; she missed Charlie’s voice ringing out the 
latest scraps of news from the mess, and she missed 
her afternoon stroll with him on the parade; 
indeed, she eschewed the parade altogether, pre- 
ferring to take the air in unfashionable outskirts, 
rather than risk the probability of her appearance 
being remarked upon in other than the way she 
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wished. So she felt dull and mopish, and half 

tted her obstinacy of temper, which had left 
her thus stranded on her own resources; but a 
letter from Charlie, full of his doings on the 
‘boat’ and the festivities on landing, put her more 
at home with herself, added to which, the weather 
suddenly broke up, and so the consideration of 
her winter dresses became necessary, and left her 
but few moments for any other thoughts. 

Truth to say, she felt rather aggrieved at the 
tone of her husband’s letter. She had pictured him 
with a troubled brow, as she saw him last, trailing 
after him his load of mortified love and disappoint- 
ment, and was fully anticipating a continuation 
on paper of the pleadings which he had tried so 
vainly in person. And no doubt the letter was 
a mistake—one that an older or less impulsive 
nature would have avoided; but the fresh sea- 
air, and sudden freedom from the trifling home 
restraints (putting aside all remembrance of his 
= few days’ experiences), sent the hot young 

lood coursing through his veins in a a 
cation of animal spirits, blotting out the Laura of 
the past week, and replacing her by the Laura of 
his faith and love, and so overflowing in his great 
sprawling handwriting that they covered the whole 
of two sheets of note-paper. 

Captain Clements, according to promise, had 
dropped in on Laura several times, more by wa: 
of acting strictly up to the letter of Charlie’s 
instructions than with any hope of helping Charlie’s 
wife ; indeed, the captain’s general imbecility on 
any of the economies of domestic life would have 
interfered materially with such expectations, had 
not the lady herself, almost at the outset of ‘their 
mutual acquaintance, shewn most unmistakably, 
not only her ability, but her intention to take care 
of herself. Once he had touched on the subject of 
her departure for Ireland ; but Laura gave him so 
plainly to understand that she didn’t at all mean 


to go for asking at second-hand, that, like a 
pruden 


t man, he dro the subject, and deter- 
mined to let an fate hints on the matter come 
from Ireland itself. 

These two minor details, however, settled to 
Laura’s satisfaction, nothing could be more pleasant 
than those quiet afternoon receptions, a fact the 
— captain acknowledged, without more ado, 

y appearing every afternoon about the same hour, 
and sitting till mess-time, watching Laura’s deft 
fingers threading the mazes of her everlasting 
‘tatting’ from the comfortable vantage-ground of 
Charlie’s vacated easy-chair. 

But the days bn ; the golden-leaved autumn 
was fast becoming leafless winter, Laura’s fingers 
were growing more and more indistinct in the 
lengthening twilight, and the watchful captain 
came and went, but still no sign of her de- 


parture, 

Charlie’s letters had dropped off little by little 
—he was away in the wilds, without a post-office ; 
or he was absent on a week’s leave, shooting ; or, 
in fact, any excuse that presented itself to save 
his never-too-nimble fingers from a frequent cor- 

mdence. Besides, he had confi to him- 
self, and had hin’ the same to Laura, that 
her determination was, after all, the best thin, 
for both of them ; the country town his lot h 
fallen in being woefully destitute of civilisa- 
tion, and anything but a desirable place for a 
wife of Laura’s calibre ; and so having eased his 


mind of the last faint vestiges of his disappoint- 
ment, he had set himself down to enjoy life as he 
found it after his usual hearty manner. And so 
it happened that Charlie came to be just a little 
forgotten ; and, from sitting in his easy-chair on 
Charlie’s account, the captain (as the servants 
_- termed him) took to sitting in it on 
is own. 


Laura was no flighty young thin pe? ng apm 
‘gush’ at sweetly on any 
man willing to fling away his hours in her service, 
but a very oe woman of six-and-twent 

ears, who, during the last six, had graduated wi 

onours in all the tests emt residence in a 
garrison town, and, having se the prize, had 
retired from the contest only to find herself, when 
scarce out of earshot of its struggles, all but free to 
join the throng again. 

And Clements was by no means an inglorious 
Prop on which to lean in such re-entry. A man 
in the full vigour of life, well read, travelled, and, 
above all, good-looking, with a fund of pleasant 
talk at his finger-ends that never wasted itself 
in namby-pamby, but flowed easily along without 
boring by its cleverness—just skirting that pleasant 
line beyond which to deviate is dangerous—its very 
danger making it all the pleasanter: a man a 
woman would first be fascinated with, and finally, 
would be afraid of. 

At least, so Laura found him, and was ever so 
cautious when the conversation turned, as words 
will turn, be we ever so righteous, towards that 
debatable region, and would purse up her rosy 
lips, and give such a dexterous turn to the matter, 
that the captain at once found himself back on 
the beaten track again, and hardly conscious of 
quitting it. 

But, though Charlie was forgotten, it was only 
comparatively, and his name would often crop up 
in their téte-d-tétes, when Clements was always 
loud in praises of his absent friend—praises not so 
pleasing to Laura as he a for she held an 
odd feeling of proprietorship in her husband, 
which she fancied was interfered with, did any one 
evince more than ordinary partiality for him ; and 
so it came about that the captain, finding himself 
almost invariably turned at this point, fell gradually 
into the mistaken notion that Laura did not care 
for her husband to a greater extent than mere 
conventionalities exacted. 

Such small things bring about io ones—tiny 
straws shew the river’s course, and little thoughts 
beget actions. But the river looks smooth 
and safe far up from the breakers at its mouth ; 
and actions are dim with the mists of futurit 
thick upon them, and the captain sat and watch 
and never dreamed that the cloud no bigger than 
the hand was even then darkening the sky that 
seemed so clear and fair. 


There was to be a dinner at the Smithsons’, and 
Laura must go. Mrs Blessington Smithson: was 
adamant; and Laura, being of a less mineral 
character, after many protestations, accepted her 
fate and the invitation. 

There was a crowd in the drawing-room, as there 
always was at the Smithsonian banquets—a crowd 
in the procession down-stairs, and a crowd in the 
dining-room, owing to defective organisation of 


fire-place ; and so Laura found seated next 


cards, and the rush of the bolder spirits for the it 
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the person of all others she most wished to avoid— 
Miss Evylyn James ! 

Evylyn was not in Laura’s set, and their 
acquaintance had never warmed into anything less 
frigid than a ing bow ; and so she was totally 
unconscious of the catastrophe her idle words had 
brought about ; for had she known but a tithe of 
that history, she would as soon have thought of 
would think of lounging on a powder-barrel. 

As it was, however, undeterred by Laura’s frozen 
bow, Evylyn opened her batteries at once. 

‘1 hope Captain Griffiths is quite well ?’ 

‘Quite, thank you!’ returned Laura. 

‘I’m sure he must find Ireland dreadfully dull, 
and the accounts are so shocking too of all the 
murders and horrid things they do.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

*O yes. Did you see to-day about the man 
they found out in a field, after having walked over 
I don’t know how many mountains, covered with 
cabbages, and tracked by the dreadful blood on his 
shoes through two rivers.’ 

‘I don’t read the papers,’ interrupted Laura dis- 


tantly. 

' Tye so often wished to know you, Mrs Griffiths, 
recommenced Evy, after an awkward pause ; ‘it 
seems so stupid that we should not be friends, 
when I’ve known your husband so long, and was 
such friends with him, ever so long ago ; of course, 
before he knew you, I mean. Do you know I was 
quite jealous when I heard he was going to be 
married—wasn’t it naughty ?” 

‘Very,’ said Laura with a slight sneer. 

I really of course, it 
was very stupid of me to think anything about it 
—but then nobody could help liking him, and 
thinking just a little about it ;’ ond bry gave a 

‘We thought you were never going to appear 
again,’ she after pause, ‘I 
declare you ’ve been quite like a nun since Captai 
Griffiths left—O dear! what a bad wife I be. 
I’m sure I couldn’t stop in if my husband went 
wa | for ever so long.’ 

‘1 suppose not, sneered Laura. 

‘But then, I’m so different to other girls—at 
least, so every one tells me—I suppose it is meant 
for a compliment, for Captain Griffiths told me so 
too, only not like that, of course ; he says things 
so nicely. But you know that much better than 
me, don’t you?’ said Evy, forgetting her ar, 
Laura turned away angrily; and a sudden lull 
falling over the table, poor Evy’s sentence was 
heard far and wide, much to her confusion, and 
Laura’s disgust. 

Once up-stairs, Evy, who had felt rather badly 
treated on the whole during dinner, soon recovered 
her spirits, and held court on the fender-stool to 
-dozen of her dearest 

‘What were you chattering abou down- 
stairs they asked in om 

‘Chattering indeed! I should like to hear any 
one chatter with that Mr Parker—why, he’s a 
— muff, dear ; and Mrs Griffiths was so cross, 

couldn’t get a word out of her either.’ 

—~ t didn’t know her,’ said the girl. 

‘We only bow when we meet, you know ; but 
then I know her husband, and that’s as good as 
knowing her.’ 

‘A good deal better,’ sighed another. 


‘I should think so indeed,’ joined in the chorus, 
_ ‘Parties have been nothing since he left,’ chimed 
ina 

‘No, indeed. And what fun those duets were 
with him !’ 

‘ And what a love he was in a valse !” 

‘And ever so much handsomer than Edwin 
Philips, though he has got a thousand a year!’ 

. Why didn’t you do it, Evy?’ asked the first. 
‘ Every one thought you could if you had liked’ 

‘ Ah! my dear, and didn’t [like ? But I hadn’ta 

y, and what was the use of thinking about it? 

Tf I had what Laura Benson had, perhaps she 
would not be Laura Griffiths now. O dear! [ 
do wish I was rich !’ with which original senti- 
ment the little woman turned away with a sigh, 
and plumped full on Laura herself, who had come 
up os = last few words, looking very pale and 


angry in 

‘It is very kind of Miss James to take so much 
interest in me,’ she said with a bitter sneer ; ‘ and 
I’ve no doubt Captain Griffiths will be +“ 
obliged for your discriminating comments. will 
take care to let him know of the charming cham- 
pion he has in his absence.’ 

‘If you were with him, he would not want a 
champion at all,’ burst out Evy, growing red and 
white by turns, and wondering at her own audacity ; 
but Laura turned away disdainfully, without notic- 
ing this little thrust; and the gentlemen coming 
in, further hostilities were suspended for the 


ight. 
When Laura got home, she was in a very sad 
temper indeed; and nothing else happening to 
her hand, it was but natural that she should visit 
her load of mortification on the head of her absent 
husband. And with poor unconscious Charlie she 
was very angry indeed, rooting up the war-hatchet, 
— ling ised since his 

eparture, and feeling its , a8 keenly anxious for 

e uet-groun on the same o iev- 
om eed money: yes, he had taken hong for 
that; and all his protests and fine hes about 
leaving her behind were only so much sham—mere 
blinds drawn over that inner heart of his, to hide 
those other loves still lingering there. And she 
stamped her pretty foot, and tore off her clothes 
with a haste that was fatal to many a cunningly 
placed button and lace, and then lay down in a 
vain hope for sleep to drown her thoughts, as 
wretched a woman as any in the slumbering town. 

It was the afternoon of the following day, and 
the captain was sitting téte-d-téte with Laura in 
his accustomed seat. ‘I was so afraid there would 
have been a scene,’ Laura was saying, ‘and that 
would have been too ridiculous.’ She had smoothed 
her rumpled feathers, and outwardly was as cool 
and unconcerned as on any day of the previous 
weeks, 

‘I can’t fancy Evy James mixed up in a scene, 
— the captain ; ‘she’s so intensely comic.’ 

‘Her impertinence was anything but comic. A 
ely have always avoided, to tell me to my face 

Charlie ought to have married her! Indeed, 

perhaps, if he had, it would have been better for 

th of us.’ 

‘And you’d have taken Mr Punch’s advice to 
parties about to marry, and have lived happy ever 
afterwards |’ 


‘I don’t know what his advice was—something ‘4 
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silly, I su ; but I do know it is not at all 
pleasant to be stared at by every one, as if one had 
stolen something, or hidden something away, or 
done something else that one ought not to have 
done; and all because my husband ought to be 
some one husband,’ 

‘ Yes, the patriarchal system was 
share alike ay husbands. What a lot of squabbles 
the food old Things must have avoided !’ 

‘Was not Charlie very poor before we were 
married ?’ asked Laura abruptly, without noticing 
his remark. 

‘Yes, I suppose he was—about the same as most 
of us.’ 

‘I know. He told me he could not purchase 
unless | married him. A man must be very poor 
to be as poor as that.’ 

‘ Well, yes,’ said the captain, wondering what she 
was driving at; ‘but there are lots of men who 
can’t purchase ; it’s not an uncommon complaint.’ 

‘And what becomes of them, when they can’t 
purchase ?” 

‘Why, they’—— And the captain his 
shoulders, and seemed rather puzzled how to account 
for the unfortunates. ‘You see some fellow dies, or 
there’s an augmentation, or something or another 
turns up, and then —- the step for nothing’ 

‘But suppose no ow dies, or there’s no 
———- or nothing turns up, do they get it 
then?” 

‘No; not very well. But it’s wonderful how 
those _ of men pull through—it’s hard work, 
though.’ 

“and if they don’t pull through?’ persisted 


sell out, or exchange, or die, 
One don’t see much of them 

‘Do you know why Captain Griffiths married 
me ?’ said Laura in such a strangely chilling tone, 
that Clements bent forward, and looked full in her 
face, as if he would read her meaning in it through 

‘ Because he li ou, I sup 

‘Because he liked me! James 
whom he likes the better! Ask oF mye | girl he 
has met these years past, whom he likes the best ! 
Because he liked me! Because he liked what I could 
give him—because he did not wish to sell out—or 
exchange, or die, or do something—because he 
wanted to be seen much of afterwards: that is 
why Charlie Griffiths married me; that is why 
he has left me with his sham hes and fine 
talk, to be the laughing-stock of his more fortunate 
loves ; to be pointed at, and whispered at, as the 
woman who was married for her money, and not 
for herself ;’ and Laura burst into such a passion 
of hysterical sobs, that Clements, little accustomed 
to such sights, was for ringing the house down for 
her maid, had not Laura, seeing his intention, 
sto him in the act. 

‘No; don’t ring, Captain Clements. I don’t 
want every one to see my shame: it’s bad enough 
for you, a r, to know it. I don’t know why 
I told you a word about it—I’m sure I never 
meant to. It’s all that Miss James, and her 
spiteful remarks.—Thank you ; I’m better now ;’ 
and she made an effort to ke her tears in her tiny 
handkerchief, while Clements leaned over her 
with such words of consolation as his tongue could 


The situation was lexing—it was dangerous. 
To bend over a contial’ poutie woman, with just 
enough light left to — on the dark braids of 
her hair, and mark the dim outline of her figure 
below—to feel the wild throbs of her heart on his 
arm, and the raindrops of her tears on his hand— 
in all the intoxication of their solitude to feel him- 
self alone with the woman he had learned uncon- 
sciously to admire, whose very presence had grown 
into a charm to him—above all, to be alone with 
the woman who, in disowning her husband, in the 
mad paroxysm of her jealousy, had almost flun 
herself for comfort into his arms, must have tri 
the captain to the very core. Should he not press 
her stricken heart to his, and pour into her ears 
all the mad words of comfort and of love her 
passion seemed to crave for? What was there to 
prevent it, save a rising memory, blurred with his 
passion, dim with the mists of his new-found love 
—a thought whispering far down in the inmost 
depths, clear and truthful—the thought of a still 
honest man: ‘This is Charlie’s wife—this is 
Charlie’s charge!’ He drew his hand away, and 
laid her head, all drooping with her sorrow, on the 
cushion. The violence of her grief was over, and 
she lay as he placed her, passive and silent, in the 
thick gathering darkness, 

‘Shall I ring for candles, Mrs Griffiths?’ he asked 
after ever so short a pause, and his hand moved 
towards the bell. 

arm. ‘Stay! Captain Clements,’ she sai rly : 
‘you have surprised me in a moment of foolish 
weakness—of temper ; call it anything you like, but 
forget it. There is something rises in m — at 

— 


times—pride, jealousy, Tr, perha 
all bad and hateful. It was so when Charlie left 
me ; it was so just now. I ought to strive — 
it—I know I ought—but I can’t. It’s a black 
shadow that haunts me—makes me wretched—oh, 


so wretched !’ she added with a shiver. ‘A shadow 
I can’t avoid—a shadow that will ruin me—this is 
my excuse ; accept it if you can ; if no -bye! 
You’ve been a friend to me—be one still, and 
forget to-night.—You can ring now, if you please.’ 
e waited in silence till the servant came, and 
then wished her ‘ good-night,’ and went out into 
the lit streets. For an instant he stood like 
one bewildered ; then a cool rush of air 
across his brow, and he woke as from a 
What was this change that had fallen on him? The 
same shops, the same streets, the same hurryi 
crowd—yet all changed to him, as he pushed along 
in a vain endeavour to stifle his new-born secret— 
the secret that her wild words had wreathed into 
such terrible distinctness—the secret of his love. 
Was it for this he had sat hour after hour beside 
his trust? Was all his honest purpose to come to 
this? Already his fair fame might be tarnished. 
Who knew but she had read his tale already? A 
touch—a breath, would tell it ; the minutes had 
been dangerously long wherein he had bent over 
her in the darkness. 

One thiag was certain—the pleasant afternoons 
of the past weeks were ended ; the cosy téte-d-tétes 
must cease ; Laura’s tatting must no longer be the 
topic of his tongue, Laura's doings no longer the 
objects of his anxiety: he must give up Laura if 
he would not give up himself; and, save on occa- 
sions, for the ind world’s sake, Laura must give 
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up him. What if he were to write to Laura's 
husband and hint at his return? It was a pleasant 
thought, and the captain’s heart was all the lighter 
for it as he clambered the rough barrack stairs to 
his quarters. 

But how to do it? 

He could write to Charlie: yes, that was easy 
enough: Laura’s anxiety to see him would be 
sufficient to hang his device upon; but Laura! 
how sho e write toher? Or should he see her, 
and tell her all? No; he felt that was impossible : 
it must be on paper, or it must be left alone. So 
he called for some brandy-and-water and his pipe, 
and sat down in front of the fire with his writing- 
case before him, determined to finish his task at 
all hazards. But, after nibbling at his pen till it 
was mutilated past ible recognition even by its 
long-ago-plucked owner, he was still as far from 
his task as ever; and then his servant knocked, 
and sent the whole train of his thoughts express- 
rate down the line nowhere. But though he was 
angry with him at the time, it happened that the 
captain’s servant brought his master the only clue 
that could have enabled him to follow out his 
determination—namely, a letter from Charlie him- 
self. It ran as follows: 


My DEAR OLD Bor—I’m in a deuce of a scrape 
and want you to help me out of it. The worst of 
it is that there’s a girl in the case, and she’s 
regularly let me in. e’s a Miss O’Growsky, and 
her father’s a lawyer, or attorney as they call it 
here; and they’ve found out I’ve got a wife in 

land, and, what is more, have ferreted out her 
; and O’Growsky came sneaking into my 
rooms yesterday with a long story about trifling 
with his daughter’s affections, and then pulled out 
a dirty scrap of paper with Laura’s name and 
direction in round hand. It knocked me all of a 
heap, I can tell y= and then I knocked him 
down in return. I couldn’t bear to see the fellow 
i the dirty little brute down-stairs, and swore 
I’d never to another girl as long as I was in 
the infe country. But that was not all; for 
this morning comes a long letter, threatening me 
with assault, and goodness knows what beside, 
saying, if I don’t stump up two hundred ——- 
his daughter will write to my wife for it ; and 


believe she’s beast enough to do it too. In fact, it’s 
a regular plant, and no mistake ; but I’ve been an 


ass, and must for it. Rather than a word of it 
should reach I’d pay the money a dozen 
times over if I had it—and that’s just where the 
rub is. I’ve got a hundred, but must get the 
other in some way or another. I have written to 
Laura asking her to advance me the next quarter's 
money, making out it’s a ‘ bill’ I’ve been let in for 
(what a brute a man becomes when he’s got no 
one to look after him !); and I want you to put in 
a word for me with her; and if she can’t do it, do, 
like a good fellow, Cox’s to lend it me for the 
three months ; it’s better than my writing—they 
refer letters to the ‘ firm,’ and the ‘ ’ refer them 
back to some one else, and I can’t afford to keep 
the O’Growsky waiting. I have not tried to explain 
to you, old fellow, because [ know you won't 
believe me to be the brute I a ; and I won’t 
excuse myself to you, — 4 lywackfiddle in 
November is excuse enough for any enormity. 
I’ve just told you how matters and know 


that you’ll do the best you can forme. If Laura 
had only come over with me, — would haye 
been all right ; however, I’ve applied for a month’s 
leave, and hope to get over to her soon. By Jove! 
how jolly it will be! Good-bye, old boy. I have 
not answered the O’Growsky yet; I wish kicking 
was not actionable.—Ever yours, 
CuarLes GRIFFITHS, 


‘What asses men are!’ was Clements’ first 
thought on reading Charlie’s letter ; his second— 
Laura! How reconcile Charlie’s commission and 
his own resolution? But the captain’s wits sharp- 
ened up with the nearness of the danger, and 
behold! ere he thought how to do it, the letter 
lay an accomplished fact in his handwriting by 
- ey of the mutilated goose-quill. This is what 

e said : 


Dear Mrs Grirriras—I have to go away rather 
suddenly on business, and fear I shall not have the 
pleasure of seeing you for a few days. If you 
should want anything, write to the Club, and I 
will take care it is attended to. Just received a 
letter from Charlie ; he seems all right, and talks 
of coming over; perhaps I shall bring him back 
with me—Believe me, very — yours, 

OHN CLEMENTS. 


‘ As to the hundred pounds,’ thought the captain, 
‘T’ll lend it to him ame so he will be safe in 
any case, and I shall get out of seeing her about it’ 

he wrote off to Charlie, telling him that sum 
was placed to his account at Cox’s, and that the 
sooner he came back to his wife the better, as 
intimacy with the most virtuous of the Miss 
O’Growsky’s sex was, to say the least of it, danger- 
ous, even if it did not culminate, as this intimacy 
had, in an action for assault. Then he fastened 
up and directed his letters, and gave them to his 
servant, with directions to post the one with the 
stamp, and to deliver the other at Mrs Griffiths’ 
door ; and the letters despatched, he went off to 
mess for the first time these many nights, deter- 
mined to forget the last two months, to ask for 
a fortnight’s leave on the morrow. 

The ‘rule of thumb’ is recognised even by 
savants, but for its universal application we must 
descend to the British soldier. Its marks in 
barracks are everywhere and on everything; s0 
much so, that were this ap denied him, it is 
strangely probable that a considerable moiety of 
the British soldier’s occupation (in the direction of 
+. > cleaning up) would be denied him too. 

or was the captain’s servant above his 
comrades in fellow-thumbship; and so it came 
about that, on arrival ai the post-office, he dis- 
covered that his own peculiar and superheated 
thumb had asserted its rights by appropriating the 
stamp from Charlie’s letter, thus registering itself, 
paid, for transmission to any part of the 
nited Kingdom ; and it required some dexterity 
on the part of the neighbouring fingers to make it 
give up its sticky and delicate prize for restoration 
to its oes eee But, with care, the transfer 
was completed; and the truant, re-wetted and 
re-stuck, was duly consigned with the letter to the 
box. Then the proprietor of the 
conscious of having done his duty, trotted off to 
Waterloo Terrace, and delivered the second letter 
to Mrs Griffiths’ servant. : 
Laura was finishing a letter to her husband, in 
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answer to his, just received, and enclosing him 
the hundred pounds he asked for, when the 
captain’s letter was brought in. ‘How funny of 
him to send it to me,’ she thought, as she read the 
address: ‘CAPTAIN GRIFFITHS, 110th Regiment, 
Ballywackfiddle, Co. Galway *—‘ and no stamp on 
it too. Perhaps it’s about the stupid money 
Charlie wants, and I’m to read what he says, and 
enclose my own note with it.’ However, to make 
sure, she rang the bell, and asked if this was the 
only letter Captain Clements had sent; but the 
servant who took it in knew nothing of any other ; 
so Laura decided her thoughts were right, and 
opened the letter. For some little time she read on 
quietly enough ; then, with a sudden start, sprung 
to her feet. 

‘What is this?’ she cried excitedly, and almost 
screamed out the words as she read them. 

‘You ’ve been a great fool with the girl, and are 
well out of it for two hundred pounds ; but take 
an older man’s advice—keep clear of all Miss 
O’Growskies and her sex; intimacy with them 
leads to nothing but trouble, even without such 
additions as actions for damages at the hand of the 
injured parent. In your place, you can’t afford it. 
If a hint of the matter came to your wife’s ears, I 
don’t believe there are words in the language to 
induce her to forget it. Pay the money, and come 
over as soon as you can; you will have a warm 
welcome ; and I don’t think Mrs Griffiths will 
refuse to return with you, if you only work the 
thing properly,’ 

Laura’s scream burst into a loud metallic laugh, 
and she crushed the paper in her hands, as if she 


sergeant,’ she said. ‘I am the wife of Captain 
Griffiths ;’ and she raised her veil a little, so that 
the we could see her face. 

your pardon, ma’am,’ said the sergeant, as 
he springing up to ‘ attention” Certainly. 
ma’am. Shall I send aco to shew you the way?’ 

But Laura said she knew the way quite well 
herself ; and, thanking him for his civility, passed 
the terrible sentry, and so up the much-worn 
steps to the barrack square. Outside the officers’ 
— was a group of servants just returned 
rom the mess dinner, and of them she inquired 
the way to Captain Clements’ rooms. 

The men grinned, and one of them shouted for 
the captain’s servant to shew the young woman 
up-stairs, 

As soon as she was in the room, she raised her veil. 

‘Gracious powers!’ exclaimed the man ; ‘if it 
isn’t the captain’s lady herself! Sure, ma’am, and 
I hope it’s not bad news you’re bringing of the 
captain, the brave darlint ?’ 

ut Laura was far too excited to notice his 
anxiety, and hurried him off sharply with a 
message to his master, and an injunction not to 
speak to any one about her visit. 

‘Mrs Griffiths!’ cried Clements, as his servant 
delivered the instructions. ‘ No man; you’ve 


made a mistake. Mrs Griffiths at this time of night!’ 

But the man was positive ; and so the captain, 
with a queer feeling of evil coming, took up his 
cap, and hurried across to his quarters, 


was sitting watching for him. She had 
taken off her veil, and her features glittered with 
a corpse-like pallor from their setting of crowded 


would squeeze the hateful words from its surface. | black d 


Then she rang the bell violently, and told her 
maid to put out her walking-dress and boots, and 
followed close behind her up-stairs, to see her 
orders obeyed. 

She had crumpled up the odious letter, and had 
hidden it in her pocket, carefully removing it 
when she changed her dress. Then she es on a 
thick, dark-coloured shawl, drawing it tightly over 
her shoulders; and muffled her face in a veil; 
and, sharply refusing her maid’s offer of attend- 
ance, told the astonished girl to wait up till she 
returned ; and so left the house. She hurried 
along the streets, without any one noticing her 
strangely muffled figure, quickening her pace as 
she flew along till her walk became almost a run, 
and she reached the long flight of steps leading to 
the barracks, breathless, At the bottom was the 
guard-room, and from its open door a bright gush 
of firelight came streaming across the flags ; while 
within were rough sounds of merriment and the 
drunken shouts of the prisoners, Outside, a sen 
was standing. He brought his musket down wi 
a sharp rattle as she tried to push past, and gruffly 
demanded her ‘ pass.’ 

‘I have not got one,’ she said quickly. ‘Let me 
pass, please.’ 

— orders, miss ; you know that as well as 

0. 

‘But I tell you I must. I’m going to see one 
of the officers.’ 

‘Likely enough, miss; but there’s my orders 
on the “ board ;” and you won't here to-night.’ 

*O dear! O dear! what shall I do? burst out 
Laura, half crying with vexation. Then, seeing a 
sergeant in the guard-room door, she went 
up to him. ‘I wish to go up to the 


rapery. 

‘Good God! Mrs Griffiths, what has brought 
you here ?’ cried he, starting back in terror. 

‘That!’ she uttered, extending the crumpled 
note towards him. 

He snatched it from her, and smoothed it out; 
then, as his eyes fell on the fatal words, the full 
knowledge of what had happened burst upon him. 
‘ What devil’s doings brought this into your hands?’ 
and he glared upon her fiercely in the agony of his 


But the woman quailed not. Erect and stern, 
she met his look without a sign; not a muscle 
moved. It as if a had 
her veins, and changed the living to marb! 

‘Laura! tell me, answer me, or I shall go mad: 
who gave you that note?’ 

‘I came to ask you, who?’ Her voice was ice, 
her words sharp as steel. t 

“Tis some awful mistake!’ he cried, stretching 
out his hands all imploring towards her. ‘Charlie! 
Charlie! what have I done? what have I done?’ 
and he pressed his hands on his burning forehead, 
as if to shut out his misery. 

‘I did not come to upbraid you, Captain Clements, 
or even to blame you. The letter was brought me 
by your servant ; I opened it, thinking it was so 
intended—I see now how I was mistaken. You 
have done but what any other man would have 
done. I can find no fault with you ; you did your 
duty—it has failed. I have come here to tell you 
my duty, which will not fail. Will you sit down 
and tell me ali? The whole cannot be worse than 
what I know. Come!’ Her voice softened to its 
old well-known sweetness, as she laid her ungloved 
hand on his shoulder. Oh! that burning touch, 


lying on him so lightly, yet thrilling every fibre ! 
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He raised his burning head, and gazed long and 
then with an effort, as if to 
free hi from some heavy load, led her to 
a seat. ‘Yes; I’ll tell you all—the end is no 
worse than the ry Se I’ve told you that 
already. I—lI, his friend, have told you that; it’s 
all in the letter here. Perhaps if you read it, 
youll think less severely of him, and of me!’ 

She stretched out her hand for the letter, and 
read it through so slowly, then folded it, and placed 
it in her bosom. Thank you!’ she said. ‘You can 
tell Captain Griffiths, that he may spare himself 
the promised pleasure as far as I am concerned’ 
(she was alluding to his leave) ; ‘I shall never see 
him again.’ 


‘Never?’ 

‘Never!’ 

There was a long pause. Then Laura put on her 
veil, and prepared to go. ‘I fear I must ask an 
escort,’ she said, as the captain looked vacantly on ; 
‘the sentry might stop me, as he did before.’ 

He got up without a word, and wrapped himself 
in his greatcoat ; and then led her down the stairs 
into the square, down the well-worn steps, past the 
watchful sentry, and so into the dese street. 
Then she her arm through his, and he felt 
her form clinging to his side, with all her woman’s 
fears awakened, now that the bravery of her out- 
— womanhood had fled. 

here now were all the captain’s stout resolves ? 
Where now his boasted manhood? Every instant, 
that touch was leading him still further astray 
from that company. Every moment, and the 
sweep of her dress was yet another rivet in the 
chain that held him from his honour ; and he bent 
down with such an eager wistful look, and pressed 
her yet closer to himself—striving against those 

ing words that lay so ready on his lips, and 
beating back the ever rising conscience-whispers 
with the fierce determination of his love. 

And Laura heard them, unspoken as they were ; 
her woman’s instincts all alive to that which she 
had brought upon him; alive to this—her mad 
revenge ; all dead to her remorse. No; not quite 
dead to that. As they parted at her door—and it 
seemed as though the flood-gates of his tongue 
must be —she made one effort yet to save 
him—from himself. Her cause was against her 
husband—not this other man, for whom no quarrel 
or cause of anger stood. ‘Not yet!’ she uttered, 
in so low a tone it seemed but the refrain of his 
own wild breath—‘ not yet! the time is not come 
for that. Not now—not now, 

He tried to stay her, to check her words, but she 
—_ from him, and was gone ; and his pleadings 
ell back unanswered in the darkness. A closed 
door, a dim-lighted street, where, but an instant, 
had been the idol of his passion—these were the 
witnesses as the strong man forswore his honour 
on the altar of his love. 

The next day he was at the door again; but 
Laura sent word she was indisposed—a headache ; 
and so he was disappointed of his visit, and 
wandered moodily away. And in truth Laura’s 
headache was not feigned. She had thrown her- 
self on her bed just as she came in, and so passed 
the night—her weary brain thinking on all through 
the slow moving hours, her weary body tossing, 
her weary head aching, as she m Pars for the 
hours so lazily spelled out by the old church 
clock hard by, and wondered how slow the daylight 


was in growing to its full. And when the da 
there, and her maid came in to call hen a 
was glad to hear her voice, and bade her sit down | 
by the bedside and talk; and then dozed off into | 
a heavy dreamless sleep, which the gu was wise 
enough not to disturb. About noon she woke, and 
gave her orders that no one was to be admitted, not | 
even the captain; and dressed herself hurriedly, | 
oe, when possible, her glass, as if she were 
ashamed to look herself in the face ; and so went 
down into the breakfast-room, to eke out the dull 
day as best she could. It was growing dusk when 
the captain’s knock came, and she started up, 
and listened with such a piteous, fearful look, press. 
ing back her dark hair, as if to catch the faintest 
sound. Then, as the door closed, she sank back 
with a low nee ery, the ry of a woman's 
weakness sorely tried—a cry for help that would 
not come. Then she roused herself, and openi 
her gen pee took out the cheque she had 
written, an ss it with the captain’s letter in 
an envelope, ned it up, and sent it off to 
She was like one hurrying on in the darkness 
some passing danger, who finds, all unexpectedly, 
a precipice in front ; behind, the way is dark and 
threatening ; before is the abyss, its depths unknown, 
its perils unseen ; to draw back is impossible, to 
proceed is death. Alone, she stands on the brink 
she has conjured up, and alone must she penetrate 
its dangers. No friendly arm is there to hold her 
back, no wise counsellor to say how rash—how 
dreadful is the fatal step. She had but few friends, 
and the few she had, she had been at no pains to 
keep. Strong in herself alone, self-reliant on her 
own age, her own resources, Laura Griffiths had 
walked her walk in life with head erect, and had 
flung away but scanty seeds of friendship by the 
wayside. Now, every hour with herself, dulled and 
blunted with excess of pride, of jealousy, added yet 
another fragment to the anger which she nourished; 
piling up thought upon thought, and memory 
upon memory, the good in her was cast out, 
and she a Be pee» and helpless under her load of 
i d so the day stole to an end, and Laura 


crept up to bed, sick and w of her loneliness, 
to hide f 


erself from the one 
all the world—herself. 
And thus her days ran on. 


g she feared of 


En Memoriam. 


On the 17th 5 eee 1871, died at his 
residence, St Andrews, 

Robert Chambers, 
one of the jommt-editors of Chambers's 
Journal, anthor of the ‘Traditions of 
Edinburgh, and many other works. 


*,* As the origin of the Journal is intimately associated 
with the history of cheap literature, and, to judge from 
a variety of public notices, seems to be but indifferently 
understood, the surviving conductor designs to take aa 
early opportunity of narrating a correct account of a 

W. C. 
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